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NOTES ON KILKENNY INNS AND TAVERNS. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

As to preserve a suitable record of the architectural peculiarities of 
ancient buildings which have come down to us from the olden time, 
but are fast disappearing before the recently inaugurated march of 
improvement in Kilkenny, is one of the objects for which this So- 
ciety was established, it behoves Kilkenny members to bestir them- 
selves just now in the performance of that duty ; for within a very 
short space of time several interesting relics of the past have been 
demolished in their city. St. James's Gate — one of the few por- 
tions of the old mural defences of the town which remained to our 
day — was cleared away a short time since ; and although drawings 
and measurements were taken at the time, they have not yet re- 
ceived a place in the Society's Journal. More recently the old 
Elizabethan mansion in which the Confederate Catholics held at 
least one of their earlier assemblies, and which, from that circum- 
stance, was popularly known as " The Old Parliament House of 
Kilkenny," has been altogether obliterated, to form a site for anew 
general market ; and in carrying out the improvement of a narrow 
thoroughfare in the Irishtown, designated Bull-alley, a portion of 
an ancient hostlery, called " the Bull Inn," and from which the 
appellation of the alley was derived, was removed, on the plea of 
its being in such a ruinous state as to be calculated to be dangerous 
to passers-by. I hope to be permitted, at the next meeting of the 
Society, to lay before the members a suitable notice of the second 
building referred to ; whilst at present I would ask permission, with 
the aid of drawings made for the purpose by the Rev. James Graves, 
to record in our " Proceedings" what the aspect and architectural 
features of the Bull Inn were, in the ruinous state in which it ex- 
isted before being subjected to the crowbar of the grand jury con- 
tractor. 

The Bull Inn, although dating only from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was perhaps the very first " house of call" 
which was ever established in the Irishtown, whilst there may have 
been, and probably were, older inns in the Englishtown of Kilkenny. 
In olden times the necessity which is modernly felt for having hotels 
to accommodate travellers and chance visitors to a town was not 
known. The monasteries and abbeys received, and afforded entertain- 
ment to, all who sought their shelter — in some cases, although appa- 
rently not as a general rule, the recipients of such benefits making, 
in return, a donation, according to their means and degree, to the 
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conventual funds ; and it was not till after the suppression of monas- 
tic institutions that there began to be felt the want of inns, wherein a 
stranger might " take his ease' whilst sojourning in an Irish coun- 
try town. Such a result was, indeed, foreseen at the time of the 
suppression of the abbeys; for on the 21st May, 1538, a recommen- 
dation was made to the King's chief minister, Cromwell, by Lord 
Deputy Gray, and the Privy Council of Ireland, that some monas- 
teries, specified by name, should be suffered still to exist in this 
country, a principal reason adduced being — " For in thois housez 
commenly, and other suche like, in defaute of comen innes which 
are not in this land, the Kinges Deputie and all other His Gracees 
Counsaill and officers, also Irishmen and others resorting to the 
Kinges Deputie in ther quarters, is and hath bene moste comenlie 
loged at the costes of the said housez." 1 Of course, that, at the period 
when the abbeys did duty as the inns for travellers, there were ta- 
verns in which the natives of the town and stranger visitants were 
equally free to regale themselves, there can be no doubt; and the 
ancient records of the Corporation of Kilkenny contain frequent 
entries of the regulations which the municipal authorities framed, 
from time to time, for controlling the prices to be charged for the 
strong drinks which were retailed at such establishments. Amongst 
the earliest of these, set out in the " Liber Primus Kilkennise," are 
certain " ordinances made by John Eynow, Sovereign of Kilkenny 
and the Commons of the same, A. D. 1319," wherein the Assize of 
ale declares, that — 

" When the quarter of barley sells for 2s., then four gallons of ale are 
at a 1 d. ; when at 2s. 6<2., then seven gallons for 2c?. ; when at 3&, then 
three gallons for Id. ; when at 4s., then two gallons for id.; and so let it 
increase and diminish at the rate of 6d. But if alewwives [braciatores] 
sell contrary to the assize of ale, let them be amerced, or suffer the judg- 
ment of the tumberell." 

However, this sliding scale of prices was only arranged for those 
who retailed ale in their taverns. As to inns for the lodging and 
general accommodation of travellers, they seem to have been un- 
known in Kilkenny for several centuries after the framing of John 
Eynow's ordinances ; or at least the municipal records allude in no 
way to establishments of the kind, 3 whilst every other trade or call- 
ing is frequently noticed, it having been the narrow policy of the 
times that the municipal council should interfere in, and dictate 

1 u State Papers" of Henry VIII. , vol. 2 However, there are allusions to the 

Hi., part iii., page 130. The monaste- kinds of drink in use, and regulations as 

ries of Kells and Jerpoint, in the county to the prices to be charged for them, 

of Kilkenny, were two of those recom- amongst the records of the Corporation 

mended not to be suppressed. df Irishtown, in the 16th century, which 
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rules for the guidance and control of every inhabitant's business. 
It is not till the latter portion of the sixteenth century that the cor- 
poration of Kilkenny seems to have turned its attention to the ne- 
cessity of providing suitable accommodation for casual sojourners in 
their town, the abbeys being all then suppressed. On the 13th 
January, 1591, as appears by the " Red Book," 1 they granted " an 
annuity of 40s. per annum for the keeping of an ordinary for stran- 
gers," and also passed a bye-law that " all victuallers and other free- 
men of the town, shall provide clean bedding for strangers, on paine 
of 40s." But not content with this general rule, whenever letting 
houses, which were the property of the municipality, to victuallers, 
they introduced special clauses into the leases, imposing on the 
tenant the necessity of being suitably provided with accommodation 
for lodgers ; as in the case of a lease made shortly after the date re- 
ferred to, to one Richard Langton, of a house, orchard, and garden 
in " St. John's," at 16s. per annum, the Corporation as lessors, co- 
venanted that the tenant should " keep two feather betls, four flock, 
and two chambers, with good sheets and furniture necessary, nomine 
poena 20s. toties quoties? It was such municipal regulations as 
these which, doubtless, gained for Kilkenny the character given it 
by one of the most indefatigable of our modern explorers of antique 
records, 2 who states, that that "little city" was, " of all Ireland, 
according to ancient chronicles, i the part most reclaimed from slut- 
tishness and slovenry, to civility and clean bedding.' " But still a 
regular inn seems to have been a desideratum in Kilkenny which the 
previous arrangements of the corporation had procured no substi- 
tute for; and, accordingly, on the 12th January, 1609, they came 
to the resolution of granting "an annuity" (the amount is not 
stated) "to Adam Brid r for keeping an inn and post house;" and 

are curious. In 1545, amongst the rates mas, as if he were quoting verbatim from 

of victuals and other commodities, ar- some author. I have been unable to find 

ranged by the Corporation, are — " Ye the exact statement anywhere ; but it 

best gallon of ale for 4 d ;" " ye best quart resembles very much a passage in Cam- 

of aquavitae 12 d ." In 1560, «* a pottle of pion's " History," which, no doubt, ap- 

good beere for l d ," and '« 3 pints of hon- plies to Kilkenny, as the chief town of 

nyed ale for l d ." In 1582, we have, '« 3 the Butlers' territory. The historian 

quartes of ale for two pence," and "a describes Margaret, wife of Pierce, 

pottle of braged [a drink made of honey eighth Earl of Ormonde, as A lady of 

and spice] for a penny." such port that all the estates of the 

1 The u Red Book" is not now known to realm crouched unto her ; so politic, that 

be in existence — at least, it has been lost nothing was thought substantially de- 

by the Corporation. The extracts which bated without her advice ; man-like and 

I supply are from a summary of its con- tall of stature, very rich and beautiful, 

tents made by Alderman William Colles, a bitter enemy ; the only means by which, 

who was treasurer of the Corporation in those days, her husband's country 

from 1743 to 1750. was reclaimed from the sluttish and un- 

a Mr. John D'Alton, in "The Irish clean Irish custom, to the English habit, 

Penny Magazine," No. 13. Mr. D'Alton bedding, housekeeping, and civility. — 

places the words between inverted com- (Edit. 1633, page 110). 
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ten years later, under the date 11th October, 1619, we have the 
following record in the " Red Book," in which " mine host" is evi- 
dently the same person as above referred to, although a portion of 
the name became defaced: — " A pention of £5 per annum allowed 
to Adam B .... for keeping an inn to entertain the Lords Jus- 
tices and noblemen and gentlemen coming to the city." On the 
same day it was ordered — " No inhabitant to keep any victualling 
house or ale house without the walls of the city." At this time the 
mere keeper of a tavern, instead of having the inducement of " an 
annuity" held out to him in addition to the profits to be derived 
from his guests, had to pay for the privilege of holding a license to 
retail strong liquors on his premises. In 1G 13, licenses to keep ta- 
verns in Kilkenny city were granted by the crown to Walter and 
Michael Ryan, merchants ; Richard Rooth and Margaret his daugh- 
ter ; Nicholas and Thomas Ley ; William Murphie, merchant, and 
Rosse (Rose) his daughter. 1 The most ancient inn and tavern which 
we can find any special reference to, are mentioned in the charter of 
Charles I., granted to the Corporation of Kilkenny, under the com- 
mission for the remedy of defective titles, in 1G39, whereby the 
right of the civic body was confirmed in, amongst other matters, a 
rent of 13s. 6^., arising from a house near Kyran's Well, " anciently 
called Ketlersin," held by William Shee; and a rent of 3s. "from 
the house called Smulkin -tavern, " i the Castle-street, held by Peter 
Archer." The former, in a docket of the Corporation leases of the 
time, is called "Kettler's Inne," and is stated to be held by William 
Shee in fee, at 18s. per annum. From the statement of the char- 
ter of Charles, that the house was " anciently" known by the appel- 
lation, this would appear to have been a verjr old hostlery — if, in- 
deed, in so early an instance we should not take the term "inn" 
here as merely signifying a residence, as the Inns of Court — and it 
probably took its name from its original proprietor, one of the Kyteler 
family, who held a respectable position in the city in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when the famous Kilkenny witch, Dame 
Alice Kyteler, or Ketiler, flourished, and William Kiteler was she- 
riff of the liberty of Kilkenny. The name, corrupted into Kelter, 
is still to be found amongst the humbler classes in the locality. 
This inn, from its description as neighbouring Kyran's Well, must 
have stood near the northern end of King-street, where, in the 
Corporation market, Kyran's Well is situated. 2 " The Smulkin 
Tavern" is frequently mentioned in the Corporation records— the 
earliest reference to it that I can find being in a lease macle by 

1 Patent Roll, 11th James I., 2nda Kettler's inn. The upper portion of the 
pars, mem. xlii. building is of the Elizabethan period, 

2 The house, of which Mr. James Gre- but the basement story, which is vaulted, 
gory is the tenant, adjoining Kyran's is obviously much older, and perhaps 
Well, in King- street, was, probably, may be of the fourteenth century. 
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that body to Pierce Archer Fitz John, before mentioned, in 1615, 
whereby he covenanted to pay them 22s. per annum for sixty-one 
years, for "a messuage in Castle-street next to the Smulkin Ta- 
verne." Can it be that the name was a corruption of " smoking ta- 
vern ?" If so, it would serve to show an extensive patronage of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's favourite " weed" at a very early period in 
Kilkenny. The Cromwellian settlers were not without establishing, 
at least, one inn and one tavern in Kilkenny. Richard Inwood was 
an innkeeper of the town in 1661, and was denounced by Griffith 
Williams, Bishop of Ossory, a stanch Royalist and strict Church- 
man, as being a frequenter of a conventicle established there by 
" the fanatic limbs of the Beast," as he loved to designate the Crom- 
wellians. 1 Inwood issued a penny token, bearing on the obverse 
the device of a windmill, which may, therefore, perhaps, be pre- 
sumed to have been the sign of his inn, the position of which in 
the town I have been unable to discover. 2 At the same time, 
Thomas Talbot, a vintner, struck another token, with the device 
of the sun in full splendour ; also, as I am led to suppose, the 
sign of his tavern, 3 which, as appears by the Ormonde rental, was 
situated in High-street, adjoining Carrion-row, on the south side. 
" Thomas Young, innkeeper," was nominated one of the alder- 
men of Kilkenny under the charter of James II., in 1687, but 
I have been unable to trace the title or whereabouts of his estab- 
lishment. 

The earliest established inn which was still carried on and ap- 
plied to the purposes of a hotel within the memory of persons now 
living in Kilkenny, was " The Sheaf," in Rose-Inn-street. The 
writer of " A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland" informs 
us that he " put up" at that house; and in a letter dated " Kilkenny, 
August 30th, 1775," in remarking on the good breeding and po- 
lished manners which distinguished the Kilkenny folk of every de- 
gree in that day, he observes : — " The cook belonging to the inn, 
the Sheaf of Wheat, wears ruffles ; and though an old man, is as 
full of vivacity as politeness. He brings me every day, after din- 
ner, some delicious pears, and says he keeps a few for the quality 
who resort to the house, and that he has done so for thirty years." 4 
In that case, " The Sheaf" must have been in existence as an inn 
in 1745; but, indeed, there is every reason to suppose that the 
establishment must have been opened at the very beginning of the 
century. Mrs. Reynolds, during whose proprietorship " The Sheaf" 

1 " Seven Treatises very Necessary Society," vol. ii., part i., page 162. 
to be Observed in these very Bad Days," 3 Id. page 170. 

&e. London: 1661. 4 " A Philosophical Survey of the 

2 See a Paper on Kilkenny Trades- South of Ireland, in a Series of Letters to 
men's Tokens, printed in the " Trans- John Watkinson, M. D." Dublin : 1778. 
actions of the Kilkenny Archaeological The author was a Dr. Campbell. 
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saw its palmiest days, became connected with the house in 1750, 
when it was already an inn in considerable repute, carried on by the 
Blount or Blunt family, 1 whose interest in it she purchased. The 
original fee-farm lease of the premises was taken from the Duke of 
Ormonde, as appears by the Ormonde rental in the Kilkenny Cas- 
tle Office, on the 4th of September, 1702, by Mr. Thomas Blunt, 
an alderman of the city, probably with the object of at once fitting 
them up for the purposes of an inn. The description given of them 
in the rental is: — "The house and stable lately held by James 
Long, with the small house and stable adjoining thereto, lately held 
by the Widow Wright." Blunt paid a fine of £34 135. 4d. 9 and it 
was covenanted that he was to pay a yearly rent of £8 13s. 4d., 
" and four turkeys as acates, or 10s. in lieu; also to pay 6d. per 
pound receiver's salary, and 5s. nomine poena per barrel for what corn 
is not ground in the Lord's mill ; to pay all taxes except quit and 
crown rent, and to do suit of court in the manor of Kilkenny. 1 ' In 
1715 a meeting of the leading Jacobites of the district, which was 
jealously watched by the Hanoverian party, took place in Blunt's 
house. A list of those who attended it is preserved amongst the 
Corporation muniments in the Town Clerk's office, with this head- 
ing prefixed: — " The names of such persons as were present at Mr. 
Thomas Blunt, sen., his house, being apublick alehouse, in the city 
of Kilkenny, on the 29th of April, 1715." An establishment in 
which the Bishop of Ossory of the day, the Viscount Ikerin, the 
eldest son of Lord Mountgarrett, the Butlers of Kilcash and Garry - 
ricken, and other distinguished persons amongst the local party 
favourable to the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne, attended 
a meeting, must have been one of respectability ; and although slight- 
ingly designated by the Hanoverian supporters as an " alehouse," 
no doubt we have here a notice of " The Sheaf," at an early period 
of its existence, as an inn of some note. The building is remem- 
bered by many as a quaint old structure, within wainscoted through- 
out with ancient oak, and externally having a high pitched gable 
to the front, and displaying over a porch— its principal entrance — 
a large and gilded representation of a wheat-sheaf, as its sign. In 
the middle of the last century it was the custom of all noblemen and 
gentlemen, when travelling, to bring with them a supply of bed- 
linen, to be used at the inns at which they should put up at night ; 
but such was the fame of Kilkenny for " clean bedding," and of 
" The Sheaf' ' in particular for the order and propriety of its ma- 
nagement, that travellers of rank would turn many miles out of their 
direct course in order to pass the night there, in preference to the 

1 A member of the Blunt family kept ascertain its exact position, or what was 
an inn in John-street in the end of the its sign or title. Inns seem to have been 
last century, but I have been unable to then numerous in John-street. 

X 
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inns of the neighbouring towns; and it was the proud boast of Mrs. 
Reynolds that no nobleman or gentleman ever thought of unpacking 
his own supply of bed-linen in her house, so well was its character for 
superior neatness and cleanliness established. It was still at the 
end of the last and beginning of the present century the head inn of 
the city, and frequent reference to it may be found in the columns 
of the earlier newspapers published in Kilkenny, illustrative of the 
convivial habits of the times, such as the following advertisement, 
appearing in the issue of " Finn's Leinster Journal" of February 
10th, 1768:— 

" &T The Friendly Brothers of St. Patrick, of the Principal Knot of 
the City of Kilkenny, are desired to meet at The Sheaf on Tuesday, the 
16th Inst., to dine, and attend the President to the Play." 

Or the following paragraph from the issue of that newspaper for the 
20th July in the same year : — 

" Last Monday night, on account of the Right Hon. John Ponsonby, 
and James Agar, Esq., being re-elected Knights of the Shire for this 
County, there were bonefires, illuminations, and great rejoicings in diffe- 
rent parts of this City; the principal gentlemen were elegantly entertained 
at The Sheaf and other taverns ; large quantities of wine, malt, and other 
liquors, were distributed to the populace, and this evening a grand ball 
will be given at the Tholsel for the ladies." 

This inn, although it had many rivals, and gradually yielded its 
supremacy as the chief hostlery of the town after the opening of 
the present century, continued in existence till it became so old and 
dilapidated as that its removal was necessary ; and the two present 
houses in which the late Mr. T. Lawrenson carried on the grocery 
business, as well as the adjoining one of Mr. William Hogan, were 
built on its site. Its last great and dying effort was the supplying 
of a public dinner on a vast scale given to the citizens by the late 
Honourable Charles Harwood Butler Clarke Southell Wandesforde, 
then Member of Parliament for the city, on the occasion of his be- 
ing sworn into the office of Mayor of Kilkenny, at Michaelmas, 
1816. Almost up to the last, however, its prestige as the leading 
inn was acknowledged by the billeting of military officers upon that 
house whenever regiments were passing through the town on the 
march, 1 and by the Dublin and Cork mail-coach office being con- 

1 A very melancholy occurrence took tachment, received a billet for this inn. 

place in Kilkenny on the 5th February, The major was accompanied by his lady, 

1809, in connexion with the billeting of to whom he had been only married on the 

military officers at " The Sheaf." The 14th October previously, and who joined 

first division of the 66th Regiment, on the him in the march, from her anxiety to 

march from Dublin to Cork, to embark enjoy his company to the moment of his 

for Portugal, halted in Kilkenny, under embarking for the seat of war. The 

the command of Major Charles Lloyd, Cavan Regiment of Militia was then in 

who, with the other officers of the de- garrison in Kilkenny, and the officers of 
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nected with it, and the coaches stopping at and starting from its 
door. The rate at which these conveyances travelled, and all the 
other particulars connected with them in the advertisements of the 
times, read oddly enough in the present age of railways and electric 
telegraphs. The following was the announcement concerning them 
in " Watson's Almanack," for the year 1768 : — 

" Two Kilkenny stage coaches set up with Wm, Stones, in GeorgeV 
lane (Dublin). Set out at six in the morning on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Go in a day and a-half. Come in and dine in Dublin on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Go by Kathcool, Kill, Kaas, Kilcullen-bridge, Ballitore, Timo- 
lin, Castledermot, Carlow, Leighlin-Bridge, and Koyal Oak. Outside 
passengers and a child on the lap, at half-price. Persons taking a place 
and not going at the time appointed lose their earnest." 

But a rival inn, established in the same street with the " The 
Sheaf," had connected with it competing public conveyances, which 
had been brought to such a rate of speed as held out the induce- 
ment of saving half a day in the summer months ; and the first coach 
which made the journey from Dublin to Kilkenny in one day must 
have caused no small sensation on its arrival at " The Garter," or 
" Royal Garter," in the latter city. " Watson's Almanack" for 
1768, informs us that — 

" Sullivan and Mooney's four flying stages go in a day from 10th 



that corps immediately invited Major 
Lloyd and his brother officers to dine 
at their mess. The invitation was ac- 
cepted; but, as Mrs. Lloyd had to re- 
main alone at " The Sheaf" during the 
time, her husband left the barracks the 
moment that dinner was over, the other 
officers of the detachment of the 66th 
remaining at the mess. It was a dark 
and stormy evening; heavy rain had 
fallen, and the Nore was flooded. Mrs. 
Lloyd waited in deep anxiety for her 
husband's return, till, at length, his 
brother officers arrived at the inn, and 
heard, to their amazement and conster- 
nation, that he had not long previously 
made his appearance. No trace or tid- 
ings of him could be obtained all that 
night or next day, or for the ensuing 
fortnight. Conjecture was busy as to 
his having been robbed and murdered in 
the dark streets, for there were no lamps 
then on St. John's Bridge. But as the 
Nore was much swollen, and there was 
a breach in the parapet wall towards 
the entrance to the Canal walk, it was 
deemed possible that he might have in 
the darkness mistaken the way, and, in 
place of going up Rose- Inn-street, have 
turned to the left, and have fallen into 



the flooded river. His distracted young 
wife offered a high reward for intelli- 
gence of him, whether dead or alive, 
and most diligent search was made, the 
deepest concern and sympathy being 
felt by the citizens ; but for eighteen 
days his fate remained a mystery. How- 
ever, on the 22nd February, two men 
engaged in cross-fishing about a mile 
below the city, observed the scabbard 
of his sword glistening in the water ; and 
having raised the body, he was found to 
have been drowned without the slightest 
mark of a struggle, his watch, purse, 
and other valuables being all upon his 
person, so that the conjecture as to his 
having accidentally fallen into the river 
through the breach in the parapet was 
deemed to have been correct. Major 
Lloyd was the son of Thomas Lloyd, 
Esq., of Winchelsea, in Sussex, and of 
Mary, daughter of Sir Charles Whit- 
worth, K. B. ; and having been born on 
the 14th of January, 1780, was only 
twenty-eight years old, and was a most 
promising officer. His widow, who was 
a daughter of General John Hale, of 
Gisborough, in Yorkshire, erected a 
monument to his memory in St. Mary's 
Church, Kilkenny, 
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April to 1 0th September, from the Black Bull Inn, in Capel-street, 
Dublin, to Kilkenny, viz. Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day; and from the Royal Garter, in Kilkenny, to Dublin, on the same 
days, from 10th April to 10th September. But from 11th September to 
9th April, the four stages set out from each place on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and go in a day and a-half." 

" The Garter Inn" is mentioned in 1770 in a book of arrears of 
ministers' money, due for the then united parishes of St. Mary and 
St. John, which document remains amongst the records of St. Mary's 
Church. There is a conflict of testimony as to its site in Rose- Inn- 
street. The late Major Madden, Treasurer of the Corporation, who 
died in 1845, being then in his seventy-third year, stated that in 
his memory the house now occupied by Mr. Hennessy, butcher, 
fronting King-street, was " The Garter ;" and that when he was 
young the judges on circuit had their lodgings in that inn, whilst 
holding assizes in Kilkenny. On the other hand, Mr. John M'Creery, 
sen., and Mr. Patrick Gwynne, two of the oldest surviving citizens, 
but both considerably younger than Major Madden, declare that 
they remember " The Garter," at nearly the close of the last cen- 
tury, on the opposite side of Rose-Inn-street, between King-street 
and Sir Richard Shee's Hospital. Perhaps, after the establishment 
had sunk in public estimation and support, it may have been changed 
from the south to the north side of the street, where certainly it 
never could have afforded such accommodation as would have made 
it a suitable lodging for the judges, and must have degenerated into 
a mere public house. Its last proprietor was named Lindsay ; and 
some of the old inhabitants still bear in memory the refrain of a me- 
trical lampoon in which some local rhymster had attacked the inn, 
and its proprietor, when it was decaying, running thus : — 

"Oh! luckless Lindsay, of the Garter Inn, 
Where all's going out, and nothing coming in." 

Another old inn in Rose-Inn-street, which survived till very 
lately, was " The Bush," situated within a few doors of " The Sheaf." 
The sign from which this establishment took its name was of very 
ancient origin — a branch of a tree being used, when hung over a 
door, to indicate that strong drink was sold within — a circumstance 
from which arose the saying, " Good wine needs no bush," i. e. where 
good wine is to be had, it will be found out without any necessity 
for a special announcement of its whereabouts. At the end of the 
last century and beginning of the present, " The Bush" was kept 
by a person named Hawkins, originally a waiter at " The Sheaf," 
and who was a non-commissioned officer of one of the volunteer 
companies established in Kilkenny in 1798, known as Captain Ha- 
milton's Corps, or, in derision, " the Tombstone Rangers," as their 
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captain, being the son of the then Bishop of Ossory, used to have 
them paraded and drilled in the cemetery of the cathedral. The 
Cavan militia, when quartered in Kilkenny, early in the present 
century, established an Orange Lodge at " The Bush," which ren- 
dered its proprietor very unpopular, and Hawkins was made a con- 
stant butt for the pasquinades of " Watty Cox's Magazine," 1 a pre- 
cursor of " The Satirist," but having a more strongly defined poli- 
tical bias than the latter publication. 

Rose-Inn-street seems to have been for a considerable time a 
favourite locality for the establishment of inns ; and, in con- 
nexion with my subject, the question naturally arises, what was 
the origin of the name ? The title of the street was certainly 
not derived from the present " Rose Hotel," therein situated ; 
for the hotel was established in the year 1824, by its present pro- 
prietor, Mr. Thomas Hewitson, who seems to have taken the sug- 
gestion as to the name of his house from that of the street. But, 
was there a more ancient " Rose Inn" in the locality, from which 
the street took its designation? I am not prepared to say positively 
either that such was or was not the fact, and a very long and care- 
ful investigation of the matter has produced very negative results. 
An archaeological friend of mine had a theory which, at first sight, 
I found very taking, from its romantic aspect. The Ormonde fa- 
mily evinced a strong interest in the feud between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, and bore their share in the " wars of the 
roses," one of the earls even laying down his life in the cause of the 
Lancastrians, fighting for which he was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Towton, and brought to the scaffold, at Newcastle, A. D. 1461, 
by the victorious Yorkists. There was little difficulty in supposing 
that, under such circumstances, an innkeeper of Kilkenny should 
take as his sign the " red rose," for which his feudal Lord, James, 
fifth earl of Ormonde, had forfeited his head ; and that the street 
in which that sign was hung out should change its original appel- 
lation to Rose-Inn-street. But what was its original appellation ? 
This is the difficulty. The most ancient existing burgage list of 
the corporation of Kilkenny, a parchment roll preserved in the 
office of the registrar of the diocese of Ossory, and bearing date the 
fifth year of Henry V. (1417), gives the title of every other street 
in the town, but there is no Rose-Inn-street, nor anything like it — 
in fact no street set down which could be fixed upon with any tole- 



1 Having been in a bad state of health " Watty Cox," in the Kilkenny intelli- 

for some time, he went to Dublin for su- gence, that "Ned Hawkins had come 

perior medical advice, but returned evi- home to the Bush to be fired over" — in 

dently much worse than when he had allusion to the military honours which 

gone, and, in fact, in a dying state. It he should receive at his funeral, as a 

was announced in the next issue of member of Captain Hamilton's corps. 
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rable degree of probability as being it under another name. 1 In a 
manuscript preserved in the British Museum (" Cod. Clarend." torn, 
lv., No. 4796), which was a commencement of a history of the 
diocese of Ossory, believed with good reason to be from the pen of 
David Rothe, Roman Catholic bishop of that diocese in the begin- 
ning of the seventeeth century, the street is referred to, but it is 
only indicated as the way leading to St. John's. Speaking of 
Croker s Cross, which monument stood in the centre of the four 
cross- ways at the Parade, the author says, " it was erected where 
four ways meet — one side facing Patrick- street, another Castle- 
street (modernly, the Parade), a third looking towards St. John's 
( 4 tertiam ad St. Johannem'), a fourth to the High Town (High- 
street)." The first document, so far as I am aware, in which we 
can positively say that the street is given a name, is a grant under 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, of forfeited property in 
Kilkenny, to James, Duke of Ormonde, enrolled 16th November, 
1 668, and it is there termed Rossin-street, more than once. 2 There 
is an entry in the Ormonde rental, of the granting of a lease on the 
17th December, 1708, to Mrs. Mable Devereux, of " a stone house, 



1 The only denomination in the bur- 
gage roll of Henry V. that could possi- 
bly apply to the present Rose-Inn-street 
is that of " Lowe-street." That street 
is described as containing the holdings 
of only twenty-one tenants, amongst 
whom John and Roger Lombard are 
enumerated. The house in Rose-Inn- 
street on the west side of Sir Richard 
Shee's Hospital was known as "Lom- 
bard's Chamber," which may, perhaps, 
be deemed to afford some show of pro- 
bability for that street being supposed 
to have been anciently called Low-street; 
but I have always believed that the pre- 
sent King-street, previously known as 
Back-lane, was the ancient Low-street, 
which name fully described its position 
in connexion with that of High- street ; 
and we have evidence that at least it 
was in the seventeenth century called 
Low-lane ; so that, unless there were a 
Low-street and a Low-lane in Kilkenny, 
one connected with the other, we cannot 
suppose that Low-street could be the an- 
cient Rose-Inn-street. "We find a "Cro- 
ker's -street," a name now forgotten in 
Kilkenny, mentioned in documents of a 
more recent date than the burgage roll of 
Henry V., in which latter record no such 
name is contained, and its position must 
have been in close proximity to Patrick- 
street. Mr. Hogan, in his illustrations 
of Rocque's Survey (see " Journal of the 



Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archaeological Society," vol. iii. p. 330), 
makes the lower part of Patrick-street 
bear the name of Croker- street ; and I 
believe he is correct, at least so far as 
that the portion of the public way ad- 
joining the site of the old cross, formerly 
known as Croker's-cross, was, after the 
erection of that building, called Croker's- 
street. This denomination may have 
taken in the part of Rose-Inn-street 
nearest the Parade, but not the entire 
street. I do not think the term Croker's- 
street ever applied to the entire portion 
of Patrick-street, from High-street to 
St. Patrick's gate, as Mr. Hogan' s map 
would seem to show it. 

2 Roll 19th and 20th Car. II. 3rd Part, 
back, No. 6. This Roll, in the printed 
calendar, also gives the name in one place 
Rorin-street ; but I think this is a mere 
typographical error, as in every other 
place the name is spelled Rossin-street. 
In the same grant Back-lane and Low- 
lane are both mentioned in different 
places, but both so described as mear- 
ing with " Rossin-street" and St. Mary's 
church, that there can be no mistake 
that either name is intended to designate 
the thoroughfare modernly termed King- 
street. We do not find any such deno- 
mination as Low-street used at so late 
a period as that to which this document 
belongs. 
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slated, built by John Flood, in Rossins-street." Again, on the map 
of Kilkenny issued by Rocque, shortly before the year 1760, it was 
set down as " Rozom-street." Rocque was a foreigner, and made 
mistakes in spelling the names of some other streets, such as 
" Watkin-street" for Walkin-street ; but his Rozom-street is more 
like the Rossin-street of the grant of 1668, and the Rossins-street 
of the lease of 1708, than either is like Rose-Inn-street, and Ave 
often hear the street called by the lower order <( Rosin-street" at 
the present day. 1 All this tends to cast some doubt on the imagi- 
native theory of my friend anent the " wars of the roses ;" but whe- 
ther the name is to be really derived from a more ancient " Rose- 
Inn" than the present, or from a Frenchman named De Rosan, a 
speculation which I have heard indulged in, and which might be 
reasonable enough if any one of the name could be shown to have 
been settled in the city or connected with the locality ; or from some 
connexion with rosin, a substance in which there can scarcely ever 
have been any large trade in Kilkenny, I am not at present pre- 
pared to decide. The house of Mr. Hewitson, although a pri- 
vate residence at the period immediately before his taking it for 



i The name of the street was certainly 
printed in public documents in its pre- 
sent form of Rose-Inn-street before Mr. 
Thomas Hewitson established his Rose 
Hotel in 1824. The following paragraph, 
in which it is so given, was published in 
the issue of " The Kilkenny Moderator" 
newspaper for the 14th May, 1816 ; and 
it contains also a reference to u The Sheaf 
Inn," and affords an illustration of the 
defective police arrangements of the city 
at that time: — 

" Yesterday morning a poor man, a 
foreigner, proceeding to the Dublin car 
office, at the Sheaf Inn, was knocked 
down, in Rose-Inn-street, by two ruffians, 
and robbed of a silk handkerchief and 
two tenpennies. The hat of the unfor- 
tunate stranger was completely cut 
through, and the villains were proceed- 
ing to greater acts of violence when 
they were alarmed by Mr. M'Creery, 
coach-maker, who called to them from 
his chamber window, on which they de- 
camped." 

The last reference to " The Sheaf" 
contained in " The Kilkenny Moderator" 
was in the issue of the 25th March, 1817; 
and, whilst it serves to show that, up to 
that time, there had been no footpaths 
in Rose-Inn-street, it also gives the name 
of that street printed in its present form. 
The paragraph is as follows : — 

u We understand that it is in con- 



templation to make a footpath from the 
corner of High-street to the gateway of 
the Sheaf Inn stables, in Rose-Inn-street, 
to protect it by substantial curb-stones 
from the encroachment of cars and car- 
riages. Such an improvement will add 
greatly to the security of foot passen- 
gers in one of the most public streets in 
the city ; and a few pounds could not be 
better expended at the present time, 
when so many industrious men are out of 
employment, and where the principal ex- 
pense will consist in the hire of labourers. 
Any deficiency of such conveniencies, be- 
sides the danger to the lives and limbs 
of his majesty's liege subjects, is a glar- 
ing defect to the eye of the stranger. 
Paris and most of the Continental towns 
are miserably deficient in such comforts. 
When Mirabeau visited England, in the 
year 1784, as he approached Canterbury 
he alighted from his carriage, and, kneel- 
ing on the footpath, thanked God that 
there was one country under heaven 
where the safety and comfort of foot 
passengers was not neglected." 

But even fifty years before the date of 
the above paragraph, in 1768, the then 
Mayor of Kilkenny offered, in " Finn's 
Leinster Journal," a reward for the dis- 
covery of a person who had maliciously 
broken one of the public lamps in "Rose- 
in-street," which is pretty nearly the pre- 
sent spelling. 
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a hotel, was previously an inn within the memory of persons now 
living, but was not called after any sign, being known as the " Royal 
Mail Inn," from the mail-coaches at one time stopping before its 
door; or as "Lighton's Inn," from the name of its then proprietor. 
It was not an establishment of any note, its glory being quite over- 
shadowed by that of its opposite neighbour, " The Sheaf." 

Another old rival of " The Sheaf was " The Swan," in William- 
street, formerly known as Bolton's-lane. Thomas Story, a well- 
known leading member of the Society of Friends in the beginning 
of the last century, in his account 1 of his struggle in 1717, 
against that " very high and lording prelate," the Right Rev. 
Sir Thomas Vesey, bishop of Ossory, which ended in the Quaker's 
triumphantly establishing his right to hold meetings and preach in 
Kilkenny, mentions that, during his stay in that city, except while 
he was placed in " the common jail of the town, among thieves in 
irons," he " lodged at the Swan Inn, Thomas Date, master." In my 
memory, and for some time previously, this establishment had sunk 
into a mere public house, and "carman's stage," and the rere of 
the " Monster House" premises now occupies its site. Also con- 
temporary with "The Sheaf," were " The Munster Arms" and "The 
Brazen-Head," both in Walkin-street, then one of the most impor- 
tant streets in Kilkenny, although amongst the narrowest, as it was 
the entrance to the town from the Cork direction, and the Cork 
coaches drove through it. The former of these, kept by a person 
named Malone, and situated within three doors of the corner of 
High-street, on the north side of the street, was a second-rate es- 
tablishment, frequented chiefly by the manufacturers of friezes from 
the counties of Tipperary and Cork, when they came to the Kil- 
kenny frieze fairs, which, although long since disused, are still re- 
corded every year in some of the almanacks. The " Munster Arms" 
decayed along with the fairs, and has long ceased to exist. The 
" Brazen Head," however, was a first class inn, the name of which 
appears to have been given without its having shown any corre- 
sponding sign. It stood on the opposite side of the street, where 
Mrs. Menton's hardware establishment now is. It was a competitor 
of " The Sheaf," and, under the proprietorship of Mrs. Devereux, 
when the latter was sinking, took its place as the chief inn of Kil- 
kenny till the opening of " The Hibernian" or " Club House," 
the first establishment of the kind in the city which assumed the 
more high-sounding appellation of" hotel," in place of the old fa- 
miliar term of "inn." The founder of this hotel was Mr. James 
Rice, who had been house-steward to the Kilkenny Fox Hunter's 
Club, established by the late Sir John Power, Bart., in 1797. The 
Club had its Club-house in Patrick-street, under the management 

1 " A Journal of the Life of Thomas Story," &c. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1747- 
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of Rice ; but in 1817, at the time of the opening of the new entrance 
from the Cork road to Kilkenny, it was formed into a hotel, Mr. 
John Walsh entering into partnership with Rice, adding to the 
Club-house the adjoining house, which had been the residence of 
Archdeacon Helsham, 1 and whilst designating the establishment 
" The Hibernian Hotel," still having the patronage of the " Hunt 
Club," the members of which, however, of course had no longer 
any proprietorship or control of the premises, and only used them 
by special arrangement with Messrs. Rice and Walsh, whose supe- 
rior system of management became famous far and near, owing to 
the numerous visitors from a distance attracted to the locality in 
the year after the opening of " The Hibernian," by the re-appear- 
ance on the stage of the celebrated Kilkenny Amateurs, after an in- 
terval of retirement from the court of Thalia. Before the era of the 
" gentlemen's plays," when the Kilkenny theatre, which was built 
by Owenson, the father of Lady Morgan, was used every year by 
strolling companies, the players generally lodged at a minor inn in 
the neighbourhood, known as " The Goat's Beard," in Castle- street 2 . 



1 The new portion of the premises was 
that nearest to the Cork road. The por- 
tion adjoining the house of P. Watters, 
Esq., the present excellent town-clerk, 
had been the residence of Mr. Abraham 
Prim, upon whose removal to Gowran it 
was taken by the " Hunt Club" to form 
their Club House. Messrs. Rice and 
Walsh opened their establishment as 
" The Hibernian Hotel and Fox-Hunting 
Club," on the 4th August, 1817. 

2 In an article on the Irish stage, I 
believe from the pen of J. T. Gilbert, 
Esq., which was published in " The Irish 
Quarterly Review," in the year 1857, 
the following comic play-bill is given, 
which refers incidentally to the inn 
known as " The Goat's Beard :" — 

" BILL OF THE KILKENNY THEATRE 
ROYAL. 

By his majesty's company of comme- 

dians. 
(The last night, because the company go 
to-morrow to Waterford). 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 
Will be performed, by command of seve- 
ral respectable people in this learned 
metropolis, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kearns, 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 

Originally written and composed by the 
celebrated Dan Hayes of Limerick, 
and inserted in Shakspeare's works. 

Hamlet by Mr. Kearns (being his first 



appearance in that character), who, 
between the acts, will perform several 
solos on the patent bag-pipes, which 
play two tunes at the same time. 

Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will intro- 
duce several favourite airs in charac- 
ter, particularly the ' Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill,' and ' We'll all be unhappy 
together,' from the Rev. Mr* Dibdin's 
Oddities. 

The parts of the King and Queen, by 
direction of the Rev. Father O'Cal- 
laghan, will be omitted, as too immoral 
for any stage. 

Polonius, the comical politician, by a 
young gentleman, being his first ap- 
pearance in public. 

Tne Ghost, the Grave-Digger, and 
Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, the great 
London commedian. 

The characters to be dressed in Roman 



To which will be added, an Interlude, 
in which will be introduced several 
sleight-of-hand tricks, by the cele- 
brated Surveyor Hurt. 

The whole to conclude with the Farce of, 

MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR, 

Mahomet by Mr. Kearns. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns. at the 
sign of the Goat's beard, in Castle- 
street. 

*** The value of the tickets, as usual, 
will be taken (if required) in candles, 
bacon, soap, butter, cheese, &c, as 
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Another inn, contemporary with " The Sheaf," was " The Red 
Lion," in Coal-market, which in 1768 was kept by Michael Keogh or 
Keough, 1 and the premises appear to have remained the property 



Mr. Kearns wishes, in every particu- 
lar, to accommodate the public. 
N. B. — No person whatever will be ad- 
mitted into the boxes withoutshoes or 
stockings." 

1 The proprietor of " The Red Lion" 
seems, in the year referred to, to have 
got into a scrape from being concerned 
in some electioneering tactics connected 
with the choice of a sovereign for the town 
of Callan, the right of acting as patron 
and dictator of the corporate body of 
which town was at the time warmly con- 
tested between the families of Agar and 
Flood. Keogh was a partizan of the 
Agar party, and the result of a stolen 
march of his into the heart of "the 
enemy's country" (Burnchurch), adjoin- 
ing one of the chief seats of the Flood 
family (Farmley), is told in a series of 
conflicting advertisements in " Finn's 
Leinster Journal" of 1768, which read 
very strangely at the present day, but 
were in perfect accordance with the 
usage of the times, when men seem to 
have rushed into print, in the shape of 
advertisements, and thus kept up long 
and acrimonious disputations, on al- 
most every conceivable occurrence in 
public or private life. The following is 
the discussion in this case : — 

" Kilkenny, October 4, 1768. 
«* Whereas on Wednesday night, the 
28th of September, Michael Keogh, of 
the city of Kilkenny, Inn-keeper, was 
attacked in a post-chaise, on the high- 
way, in Burnt-church, in the county of 
Kilkenny, not far from the place where 
Thomas Westerman was lately mur- 
dered, and several shots were fired at 
said Keogh, one of which wounded him 
in the hand in a most desperate manner, 
and the said chaise tore and broke to 
pieces, by a parcel of ruffians unknown, 
without the said Keogh's giving any 
cause for such usage : Now I, the said 
Michael Keogh, do hereby promise a re- 
ward of £40 sterling to any person who 
shall, within three months from the date 
hereof, discover and prosecute to con- 
viction any of the offenders concerned 
in said barbarous attempt, so as such 
offenders may be lodged in any of his 
Majesty's gaols. It is strongly sus- 
pected that the same person who encou- 



raged Hanman to murder Westerman, 
encouraged the above persons to murder 
me. 

" Michael Keogh." 

" Whereas informations have been 
given that a corrupt bargain (between a 
certain gentleman and a person belong- 
ing to Francis Knapp, of Burnt-church, 
Esq., in order to procure said Francis 
Knapp's vote in Callan) was transacted 
on the 28th day of September last, at 
the house of one Michael Keogh, pub- 
lican, at the sign of the Red Lion in Kil- 
kenny ; and whereas it appears that in 
the night of the 28th of September last, 
to wit, the day before Michaelmas day, 
which is the day for swearing in the so- 
vereign of Callan, the said Keogh was 
sent in a post chaise to carry away the 
said Francis Knapp, by night, out of his 
house at Burnt-church ; and whereas it 
appears that the door of the said Francis 
Knapp's house was attempted to be 
forced, and the windows of it broken 
open by said Keogh, or somebody em- 
ployed by him ; and whereas it appears 
that a case of silver-mounted pistols 
were given by a justice of the peace to 
the said Keogh, though a Papist, to 
enable him to carry into execution by 
force, and in the concealment of night, 
the said corrupt bargain ; which pistols 
it appears the said Keogh, though a Pa- 
pist, fired without provocation; and 
whereas it appears that the said Keogh 
then ran away, and left the pistols be- 
hind him ; and whereas the said pistols 
have been since brought to the house of 
the said Francis Knapp : Now this is to 
give notice thereof, that the said pro- 
prietor of said pistols may be prepared 
to prove the same on trial, and to fix 
this infamous transaction on the real 
offenders. And whereas many persons, 
since the said transaction, have come at 
different times, at unseasonable hours, 
and in the dead of the night, alarming and 
besetting the house of the said Francis 
Knapp, and making use of bribes and 
threats to prevent the people best ac- 
quainted with the said corrupt trans- 
action from bringing it to light, and to 
suborn false accusations against inno- 
cent persons : Now I do hereby promise 
a reward of £40 sterling to any person 
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of his descendants, although long since converted into two private 
houses, being that of Mr. M. Shortall, solicitor, and the adjoining 
house, till sold in the Encumbered Estates Court a few years since. 
After Keogh or Keough had retired from business, an eccentric 
citizen named Robert Evans became host, but changed the name 
of the establishment to " The Ormonde Arms." The first masonic 



who shall bring to justice, and prose- 
cute to conviction, any such offenders. 
Given under my hand, this 7th day of 
October, 1768. 

" George Huson." 

" Having seen an advertisement in 
the * Leinster Journal,' dated the 7th 
inst., and signed George Huson, where- 
in the barbarous attempt on my life, as 
advertised in the said Journal, is repre- 
sented in a false and villainous light by 
said Huson, -who, though a menial under- 
servant, has had the impudence and ig- 
norance to offer a reward of £40 for the 
discovery of some matter which he has 
not set forth ; but if it means the inten- 
tion of assassinating me, it is apparent 
from the words of his own advertise- 
ment that he was privy to and princi- 
pally concerned therein ; and as to any 
corrupt bargain, with the knowledge 
whereof I am falsely charged, the case 
ingenuously is as follows : — A woman 
who lives, as I am informed, in a state 
of prostitution with Mr. Francis Knapp, 
came to my house on the 27th of Sep- 
tember last, and told a specious story 
that said Knapp had directed her to let 
Mr. Agar know he intended to go with 
him to Ringwood, and that he had been 
ill-treated by Mr. Flood, and would 
come to Kilkenny if a post-chaise were 
sent for him ; in consequence of which 
said message, and of her intreaties, I 
accompanied her on the evening of the 
following day, in a post-chaise, to Burn- 
church, where a large concourse of peo- 
ple were assembled, with a murderous 
design, being armed with fire-arms and 
other weapons, who treated me in the 
horrid manner set forth in my former 
advertisement ; from which said bloody 
assassins the hand of providence rescued 
me and the poor afrighted chaise-boy 
(who was my only companion at the time 
of the said barbarous attempt) ; but I 
am now fully convinced that the scheme 
was laid by some persons of note, and 
said infamous woman fixed on to inveigle 
Mr. Agar to said place in order to mur- 
der him, which they would certainly per- 



petrate had he gone there as they ex- 
pected ; and I vehemently suspect said 
Huson, for many reasons, to be princi- 
pally concerned in said bloody attempt, 
as he hath been heretofore charged with 
very attrocious crimes, to which he was 
urged on the same principle ; and I really 
believe that, as the said woman had a 
large sum of money at her very first en- 
tering my house, the same was given to 
her as a reward for conducting the said 
damnable plot, and of inveigling Mr 
Agar to be murdered ; and therefore I 
promise a reward of 50 guineas to any 
person who shall discover and prosecute 
to conviction any of the persons con- 
cerned in said intended murder. Given 
under my hand, this 21st of October, 
1768. 

" Michael Keogh." 

" A false and scandalous advertise- 
ment, signed Michael Keogh, and dated 
the 21st October instant, having ap- 
peared in the Leinster Journal, misre- 
presenting my condition in life, and 
tending to reflect infamy on my charac- 
ter; I am advised the author thereof 
deserves no other answer than such as 
may carry the punishment with the con- 
viction of the falsehoods it contains : I 
shall therefore take that method which 
the law allows of proving my innocency, 
and of detecting and punishing his in- 
famous slanders. 26th October, 1768. 
" George Huson." 

An advertisement also appeared, of 
the same date, signed "Bridget Knapp," 
indignantly repudiating the imputation 
cast on her character by Keogh, and 
calling on the magistrates who had re- 
ceived a sworn information from Keogh 
in the matter to return it in proper 
form, in order that the case should come 
before the grand jury, " so as that the 
whole transaction may undergo a free 
and legal course of inquiry," and "the 
unspeakable villainy of the contrivers 
be seen in its true light." 

I believe the affair terminated here ; 
at all events, I have been unable to find 
anything more about it. 
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lodge established in Kilkenny, warrant No. 642, from the grand 
lodge of Ireland, was opened in apartments at this inn. But a 
rival " Red Lion," was opened at the other side of the town in 
1768, when Robert Johnston announced, in " Finn's Leinster 
Journal," of Saturday, January 30th, that he had fitted up a house 
in John-street as an inn, with the sign of " The Red Lion ;" and, 
the locality being near the old infantry barrack, intimated that he 
expected large patronage, but " in particular from the gentlemen 
of the army." The John-street " Red Lion" does not appear to 
have ever attained the celebrity of its Coal-market namesake, which 
had a more important competitor in its immediate neighbourhood, 
in " The George," kept by Roger Meighan, and which, from the 
following advertisement appearing in a subsequent issue of the same 
newspaper, would seem to have been a respectable establishment : — 

" (£f" Mr. Meighan begs leave to inform the gentlemen, that the 
Ordinary on the Race Week will be at his house, at the sign of the 
George, in Coal-market, on Thursday the 7th, and Saturday the 9th July, 

1768." 

A more ancient " George Inn" existed in the Irish town ; but be- 
fore the period referred to it appears to have been given up, as the 
premises, in an advertisement in 1768, of the property of a bank- 
rupt named Gregory Newman, tanner, include that person's in- 
terest in " a house, formerly the George Inn, with a stable, malt- 
house, and yard in Irishtown." There was also at the time a minor 
inn of some repute in Coal-market, known as " The Eagle," kept 
by a person named Proctor. The house, still known as the " Eagle 
Inn," is situated between Evans'-lane and the ancient residence of 
the Rothe family, modernly termed " Wolf 's Arch." " The Royal 
Arms," in John-street, bore on its sign-board, in my memory, the 
date 1800; but this would appear to have been but a revival of a 
former inn of the same or a kindred name, as " The King's Arms" 
is mentioned amongst the houses in arrear of " ministers' money" 
in St. John's parish, in 1770, in a document already alluded to, and 
is also frequently referred to in the columns of the newspaper then 
published in Kilkenny. It was kept at that time by Patrick Butler, 
and the premises must have been spacious, as many large public 
entertainments appear to have been given there. Among the an- 
nouncements concerning " The King's Arms," in the " Leinster 
Journal," of 1768, is one referring to some festivities in the city, 
on the 20th of January, which states that — " At night George Ogle, 
Esq., 1 gave a most elegant supper and ball, at the King's Arms, to 
a great number of the nobility and gentry of this city ;" and on the 
9th April, in allusion to the pending struggle for the representation 

i The Right Hon. George Ogle, the celebrated politician and song-writer. 
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of the county of Kilkenny, after the passing of the bill for limiting 
the duration of parliaments, when the previous representatives, the 
Right Hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. James Agar, a member of the Clifden family, were 
opposed, but unsuccessfully, in their re-election, by the great orator, 
Harry Flood, and the Hon. Edmund Butler, son to the Lord 
Mountgarret, it was intimated that " the friends of the Speaker and 
Mr. Agar intend dining at the King's Arms, in John-street, on 
Tuesday next, being the first day of the quarter sessions, to drink 
success to them and their election." Patrick Magennis, who appears 
to have re-opened this inn under a slightly changed designation, in 
1 800, had for a long time previously served John, Earl of Ormonde, 
as butler at Kilkenny Castle. 

Another person, still remembered by his familiar appellation of 
Tom Clayton, who had been in the service of the same Earl of Or- 
monde, as his Lordship's valet, was for many years proprietor, al- 
though not the founder, of an establishment in Kilkenny, whose 
convivial repute was long famous in song and story throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland — not an inn, but a tavern, known as u The 
Hole-in-the-Wall." This tavern was the great supper-house of 
Kilkenny, at the end of the last and beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and was particularly patronized by John Butler, Earl of Or- 
monde, both before the period of his being restored to the peerage, 
when he was familiarly known as " Jack of the Castle," and after 
the revival of the ancient family title and honours in his person. 
The social habits of the times favoured the assemblage of parties 
every evening in taverns ; no man spent the early portion of the 
night at home, but was to be found, during certain hours, amongst 
a certain club or company at " The Hole-in-the-Wall" and such 
like establishments, where they usually drank deep, and sometimes 
played high. The Earl of Ormonde of the day, as I have said, was 
a special patron of his former servitor, and so partial to the suppers 
which were provided at Tom Clayton's establishment, that he sel- 
dom missed a night's attendance there, and even habitually brought 
the company which had dined with him in the Castle to sup at 
" The Hole-in-the-Wall;" and under such auspices Tom Clayton's 
guests were numerous in the extreme, and generally of the most 
respectable standing in society : different classes and sections, how- 
ever, having their respective rooms appropriated for the sittings of 
the coterie to which each belonged. Any one who may now in- 
spect the premises wherein this once famous tavern flourished, must 
be astonished that so mean a building, and one so limited in size, 
could have ever had such a name and so high a patronage and "call." 
A narrow alley, fifty feet long, by six in width, opens under an 
archway between two houses in High-street, directly opposite the 
entrance to St. Mary's church; and at the end of this cul-de-sac, 
with the gable end presented to the passage which it blocks up 
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the width of the approach leaving scarcely more than room for the 
door of admission, is a small two-storied building, which appears 
to have been originally a store or outhouse, a use to w T hich it has 
now again returned, of one of the proprietors of the two shops in 
the street between which the alley opens. It was, however, made 
sufficiently comfortable within, with the aid of the good cheer 
which its kitchen and cellar afforded, to attract its nightly visitants 
in such numbers, that many persons living remember to have seen 
the narrow approach almost completely blocked up with the sedan- 
chairs, in which the company were ordinarily conveyed thither in 
wet weather. 1 The name given to the establishment was descrip- 
tive enough of its entrance through the street archway ; but whe- 
ther it had the honour of being the original " Hole-in- the- Wall," 
or had merely appropriated a title in use elsewhere, I cannot say. 
The name, at all events, is one since of very general application, 
and there are at present, according to the writer of a recent paper, 
under the title of " Signs of the Times," in " Chamber's Edinburgh 
Journal," no fewer, if I recollect the number rightly, than seven 
" Holes-in-the-Wall" in as many different parts of London; whilst 
there are, perhaps, few of the good people of Dublin who are unac- 
quainted with the refreshment house, under that title, of Mrs. 
Nancy Hand, adjoining the Phoenix Park, to the rere of the Vice- 
regal Lodge. Historic names amongst the members of the Irish 
senate and bar, and dignitaries of the state, might be enumerated 
in the list of those occasionally forming the supper parties of the 
Earl of Ormonde in the Kilkenny " Hole-in-the-Wall ;" those of 
Harry Flood and Henry Grattan, Sir Hercules Langrishe and Sir 
Jonah Barrington, John Toler, Solicitor-General, afterwards Lord 
Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Peter Burrowes, 
afterwards Commissioner of Insolvency, are particularly mentioned ; 
and we have the testimony of the great Captain of the age himself to 
the fact of his having taken part in those re-unions. The late much 
beloved and regretted Marquis of Ormonde, when presiding at one 
of the meetings of this Society, mentioned the effect of a conversa- 
tion which the Duke of Wellington had had with him a short time 

i The author of the " Philosophical but they gradually diminished in num- 

Survey," writing in 1775, remarks of ber, till the last disappeared in the year 

Kilkenny: — " It is much frequented by 1840, on the occasion of the removal 

the neighbouring gentry as a country from the city of an old lady who alone 

residence ; has a stand of nine sedan had continued to patronize such a means 

chairs ; and is not without the appear- of conveyance when she went abroad to 

ance of an agreeable place." Thus it pay visits, or to her devotions on the 

would seem that, at the period, a town's sabbath — a Mrs. Gore, widow of a pre- 

importance was estimated by the number vious proprietor of " The Sheaf." Some 

of its public sedan-chairs, a mode of of the older citizens can still remember 

conveyance which has since altogether seeing the judges conveyed to court in 

been disused. Some thirty years since sedan-chairs, at assizes' times, in Kil- 

four or five sedan-chairs were still upon kenny. The sheriffs now always provide 

"the stand," in Kilkenny, at the Tholsel ; carriages for the judges at assizes. 
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before his Grace's death, respecting the agreeable recollection that 
he entertained of his sojourn in Kilkenny, at an early period of his 
military career, when serving on the staff in Ireland, and referring 
particularly to the pleasant supper parties at which he had met Lord 
Ormonde's grandfather at " The Hole-in-the-Wall." " I believe," 
observed the Marquis, " those were times in which it was the habit 
to sit late and prolong the festivity ?" The Duke replied, in his 
characteristic manner, — " No, no; no dissipation, no dissipation. 1 " 
The Great Duke's testimony notwithstanding, I must say the pre- 
vailing tradition is opposing in its evidence ; and the character un- 
der which the tavern lives in song, even making due allowance for 
poetic hyperbole, supports the tradition — 

11 If ever you go to Kilkenny, 

Eemember 4 The Hole-in-the-Wall:' 
You may there get blind drunk for a penny, 
Or tipsy for nothing at all." 2 



1 " Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society," for the year 
1852, vol ii., part i., page 114, note. 

2 The number of duels which arose 
from quarrels occurring in their cups, 
amongst those frequenting " The Hole- 
in-the-Wall" in the olden time, also sup- 
ports the tradition of the dissipation in- 
dulged in at that tavern ; although, 
doubtless, the prevalence of duelling at 
that period under any circumstances 
should be made due allowance for. 
Some of the "meetings" occasioned by 
disputes in " The Hole-in- the- Wall" were 
most melancholy in their results, and 
arose from the most trifling grounds of 
disagreement. That in which two esti- 
mable citizens, M'Cartney and Young, 
shot each other, and died — one on the 
spot, and the other within less than an 
hour after his removal from the fatal 
scene — may be particularly referred to. 
M'Cartney was an apothecary, and 
a general favourite, from his joviality, 
ready wit, and kindliness of disposition. 
Young was a hat-manufacturer — a man 
of much more grave and sedate deport- 
ment, but universally respected for his 
uprightness and amiability of character. 
They were both members of the local 
corps, known as the " Kilkenny Legion;" 
and in the year 1798, an alarm having 
been given that an insurgent force was 
marching on their city from Freshford, 
the "Legion" was ordered out to recon- 
noitre the various roads leading into the 
town from that direction. M'Cartney 
and Young happened to be doing duty 



together; and after their return, without 
encountering any foe, they met at night, 
amongst a numerous company at " The 
Hole-in-the-Wall," where a quarrel 
arose between them on the question, 
whether a pitchfork sticking in a 
load of furze, which they had encoun- 
tered during their day's patrol, might 
or might not have been a pike ! The 
fatal meeting, to which they adjourned 
directly from the tavern, took place 
at Archer's Grove. An equally trif- 
ling cause of difference — a mere joke 
about a lump of sugar — led to the hos- 
tile encounter in which Barnaby Prim 
shot Lewis Watters. Watters had 
mixed the materials for their night's po- 
tation. One of the company declared 
that it was not sweet enough, where- 
upon Watters observed that he had 
put in a considerable quantity of sugar. 
Prim, who affected waggery, ventured 
on a bad pun, suggesting that "the su- 
gar had lost its sweetness in coming in 
contact withWatters." This was resent- 
ed as a personal affront, reflecting on 
the family name and credit of the sub- 
ject of the poor joke, who immediately 
" sent a message" to its perpetrator. 
Every explanation was offered, but no 
apology would be accepted for the sup- 
posed insult. Watters was a professed 
duellist, who had frequently before 
"winged" his man. Prim had never 
discharged a pistol in his life. The 
former was a smart, dapper little per- 
son ; the latter a man of great stature 
and corresponding bulk, who, under 
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However, men and manners have since undergone a complete revo- 
lution, and it is quite possible that much which would now be called 
dissipation would not strike many very estimable people in that 
light at the time the late Duke of Wellington was in Kilkenny ; 
besides, it is but fair to say, that the character of the house, after the 
death of its noble patron in 1795, and as more domestic habits be- 
gan to prevail in society, gradually sunk, till from the leading 
tavern of the city, frequented by peers, senators, and military mag- 
nates, it descended to the position of a public house of the lowest 
class, and ultimately the local authorities felt constrained to with- 
draw its license, and thus suppress the establishment as a public 
nuisance. But before it had thus descended to an infamous noto- 



these circumstances, was supposed to 
go to the ground a certain victim. They 
met at an early hour of the morning at 
Kilfera, and there, at the last moment, 
an effort was made to bring about a re- 
conciliation ; but Watters, who was an 
attorney, indignantly complained of such 
useless waste of time, observing that 
he had taken his seat for Dublin by the 
morning coach, as he had a bill to file 
there, and if the proceedings were fur- 
ther retarded, he would lose his fare. 
They fired, and, contrary to all antici- 
pation, Watters fell, and Prim was un- 
harmed. It was a naive remark made by 
one of the seconds at this duel, on seeing 
that his principal was shot through the 
brains, the ball entering at the eyebrow, 
which led to the saying still often used 
in Kilkenny : " What a narrow escape 
his eye had!" With the same duelling 
pistol with which his grand-uncle shot 
Lewis Watters, Mr. Arthur Prim, a pay- 
clerk under the Board of Works in the 
famine period, killed, in the defence of 
his trust, one of the band of robbers by 
whom he was murdered, on the 15th 
March, 1847- But, to revert to the quar- 
rels in " The Hoie-iu- the- Wall," one is 
still remembered occurring nearly half 
a century earlier than either of those 
above referred to, which, although not 
ending in a duel, is tragic enough in its 
character, and affords another curious 
illustration of the habits and manners 
of the times. In the middle of the last 
century, a Mr. Davis, of Bonnetsrath, a 
highly respectable gentleman, and a man 
of considerable property, had two sons, 
named James and Charles — wild, disso- 
lute young fellows, who, living beyond 
the means allowed them by their father, 
became connected with a gang of high- 



waymen, and took part in their rob- 
beries. They were long under suspicion 
before any legal proof of their delin- 
quency was forthcoming ; but they fre- 
quented the taverns of Kilkenny, and 
took part in the proceedings of the com- 
pany which they chanced to meet on 
such occasions, without being challenged 
or objected to. On one night, however, 
one of the Davis's had a difference, at 
" The Hole-in-the-Wall," with a member 
of the company, named Watters; they 
came to blows, but were separated by 
their companions, and Watters left the 
room. It was supposed he had gone to 
find " a friend," to " take a message" to 
his opponent; but, instead of adopting 
that course, Watters contrived to pos- 
sess himself of a table-knife, with which 
he lurked in the hall till Davis was leav- 
ing the house, when he rushed upon him, 
and inflicted a severe wound on his face, 
observing, as he did so, " You will carry 
that mark to the gallows." Not many 
months after, at the Kilkenny spring 
assizes, 1756, the two Davis's were 
brought to trial for complicity in the 
robbery of the house of a Mr. Lovett, at 
Purcell's Inch, in the liberties of the 
City of Kilkenny, and having been con- 
victed on clear testimony, were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. (See «« Transac- 
tions of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archaeological Society," vol. iii., 
page 319.) When the melancholy pro- 
cession was wending from the city gaol 
to St. John's Green, the place of execu- 
tion, Watters took up a position on a 
doorstep in John-street, and, as the 
wretched culprits walked past him in 
the midst of their escort, he shouted — 
"Davis, I told you you'd bring that 
mark to the gallows I" 
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riety, during the days when tavern conviviality was still deemed 
respectable, if not any longer actually fashionable, the business of 
various public institutions was commonly discharged at meetings of 
the managing committees held at " The Hole-in-the-Wall," with an 
ample supply of " mine host's" decanters on the table to aid their 
deliberations. Thus the " Charitable Society," founded in the year 
1740, for the relief of bedridden tradesmen, or their wives, and the 
"Benevolent Society," established in 1785, for the same humane 
purpose as regarded the labouring class of the town, had their spe- 
cial apartment at " The Hole-in-the-Wall" for the weekly assembly 
of members to discharge the business of the societies, in connexion 
with a jollification on their own account. The meetings of the socie- 
ties in those days were much more numerously attended than at the 
present, where all is business, and no symposium follows. 1 When 
the character of the tavern was falling, the Charitable and Benevo- 
lent Societies withdrew their patronage, and removed their sittings 
to the house to which a Mrs. Purdue, who had for a short time suc- 
ceeded Clayton in the proprietorship of " The Hole-in-the-Wall," 
had transferred her management. But before its fame had altoge- 
ther fled, " The Hole-in-the-Wall" was not merely noted for its sup- 
pers ; its breakfasts were also highly esteemed, and one of them has 
been wedded to verse, to which I would wish — for the sake of the 



1 It is right to say, that there could 
have been no deep drinking during the 
discharge of the actual business of the 
Charitable and Benevolent Societies at 
their weekly meetings at the tavern. 
The hour of meeting was 8 o'clock, p. m., 
and at 9 o'clock the president of the 
night called for the bill, when each mem- 
ber paid sixpence, out of which «' the 
reckoning" was discharged, and the ba- 
lance went in aid of the societies' funds. 
Business was then at an end, and anyone 
who chose might retire ; but all who 
wished — and they were usually the entire 
meeting — might remain and drink as 
much as they thought proper to call 
and pay for on their own account. Each 
member, no matter of what degree, took 
the chair in turn ; and thus, on one night, 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Joseph Burke, 
Dean of Ossory, might be seen presid- 
ing ; on the next meeting night, per- 
haps, the Right Rev. Dr. Lanigan, the 
learned Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese, took the chair ; whilst the presi- 
dent of the ensuing meeting might be 
the humblest trader or tradesman in 
the town — his being a subscriber be- 
ing the only necessary qualification. 
Good- will and kindly feeling amongst 



men of various social grades and diffe- 
rent shades of political and religious 
opinion was promoted by those sittings. 
At the later meetings of these charitable 
associations in the "Hole-in-the-Wall," 
something of the character of a debat- 
ing society — but in which political or 
sectarian topics were avoided — was 
given to their assemblies, advantage be- 
ing taken of the opportunity of discuss- 
ing a question as to a breach, real or 
imaginary, of the rules of the societies, 
for making speeches, and some clever- 
ness was displayed in these debates. 
One of the leading speakers on such oc- 
casions was the late John Banim, then 
a very young man, and as yet unknown 
in the character in which he afterwards 
took such a leading position, as a writer 
of fiction. His surviving brother, and 
literary collaborateur, Mr. Michael Ba- 
nim, is at present, I understand, en- 
gaged on, and I hope will shortly pub- 
lish, a tale likely to illustrate most in- 
terestingly the nights at " The Hole-in- 
the-Wall" with the Charitable and Be- 
nevolent Societies, and many other cu- 
rious traits in the habits and manners 
of the Kilkenny folk in the days of his 
early youth. 
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picture it presents of the habits of the day — to give such immorta- 
lity as its being printed in the pages of this Society's " Journal" can 
confer upon it. I must premise that it owes its origin to the ar- 
rangement made amongst themselves, about the year 1807 or 1808, 
by a number of young men — perhaps not one of whom, at the time, 
had reached his majority — who were members of the local volunteer 
corps, known as " The Kilkenny Legion," to form a " Breakfast 
Club." They assembled on one morning of each week for a little 
practice, in addition to their ordinary musters with the rest of the 
corps for drill. They fired at a mark, the arrangement being, that 
he who made the worst practice paid for a breakfast for all, which 
was previously ordered at the tavern, in anticipation of the result, 
and he who numbered the most hits within the circle was the hero 
of the feast. The breakfasts were given at the chief tavern of the 
city, and thus one who partook of a feast of the kind sung of its 
glories : — 

" THE BREAKFAST CLUB. 

"I sing — O Muse, assist the layl — 
The pastime of that merry day 
"When last our Club assembled, gay, 

For Breakfast. 

" Falstaff, 1 to thee the lot did fal*— 
Thine was the luck to pay for all ; 
So we met at the noted Hole-i'-the-Wall 
To Breakfast. 

" A fuller meeting never yet, 
Nor droller chaps, nor hungrier set, 
Since first our Club together met 

To Breakfast. 

" Brave Falstaff at the head was placed, 
An ancient elbow-chair he graced ; 
The rest sat round — fifteen at least, 

To Breakfast. 

" And now, 'tis expectation round, 
How teeth did water, hearts did bound, 
As the waiters' steps up stairs did sound 
With Breakfast. 

" And quick two waiters bless our eyes, 
With two turreens of monstrous size ; 
Twelve pounds of beef-steak ready lies 
For Breakfast. 

1 Mr. John (more likely to be recog- earlier portion of the present century 

nised as " Jack") Rutledge, subsequently for his eccentricities and convivial ha- 

the proprietor of the " Kilkenny Bazaar bits, and dubbed " Falstaff" by his fa- 

and Livery Stables," well known in the miliars from his excessive corpulency. 
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" Nor long they lay — they vanished quick. 
Then FalstaiF cries, ' Come hither, Mick: 1 
We shan't at beef-steaks always stick 
For Breakfast. 

" 4 The pot of tripes I ordered, bring: 
Tripe is a most delicious thing 1 
Whatever else you have, fetch in 

For Breakfast.' 

" Then straight, at his command, were brought 
Two platters large with tripe o'er fraught, 
Which also vanished, quick as thought, 
For Breakfast. 

" Mutton kidneys next the board supplies ; 
A turkey, cold, of pretty size ; 
Six dozen eggs salute our eyes, 

For Breakfast. 

" Numberless plates of toast were spread 
From foot of table to the head, 
With prints of butter, loaves of bread, 
For Breakfast. 

" Oh! what a scene for Hogarth's view — 
What scope for Hogarth's pencil too, 
Could he see what those heroes do 

At Breakfast! 

" But, oh ! what painting could express 
(And words can do a great deal less), 
To show how they devoured this mess 
For Breakfast? 

" O Harry, jun., 2 Edmonds, 3 Louis, 4 
To treat of thy amazing prowess 
What pen can write, what painting show us, 
At Breakfast. 

1 Mick Scott was the name of the on Bergem-op-zoom, and the general 

head-waiter at "The Hole-in- the- Wall," engagements at Quatre Bras and Wa- 

a famous humourist in his day. He had terloo, at which latter great battle he 

a crooked mouth, which gave an irresis- was severely wounded. He died in 1860, 

tibly ludicrous expression to his features being, perhaps, the last survivor of the 

when perpetrating a bon mot. Breakfast Club. Amongst his youthful 

8 The late Colonel Henry Anderson, su- associates, this gallant officer was known 

perintendent of the invalid and infantry as "Harry, jun.," to distinguish him 

department, Fort Pitt, Chatham, who, from his cousin, Mr. Henry Anderson, 

shortly after the period of " the Break- sen., who was afterwards for many 

fast," entered the Kilkenny Militia as years consecutively one of the sheriffs of 

an ensign, and having soon received a the city of Kilkenny, 

commission in the 69th Regiment, was 3 The late Mr. James Edmonds, of 

present at the action at Merxem, the Larch Hill, who died in 1854. 

bombardment of Antwerp, the attack 4 The late Mr. Louis Anderson, bro- 
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" O famous gormandising trio, 
If you were absent how we'd sigb, oh I 
What fragments would be then put by, oh ! 
At Breakfast. 

"Nor, Watters, 1 be thy fame unsung, 
Nor Blakeney, 2 who the bell oft rung — 
You play'd your parts, the lads among, 
At Breakfast, 

" Nor shall thy jolly funny face 
Be here forgot, victorious Grace l 3 
Still wear thy laurels — sorrow chase, 
At Breakfast. 

" Paris, 4 Jack Prim, 5 and all the rest, 
Whose talents we can well attest — 
We'll set it down they did their best 

At Breakfast. 

u And then, as hunger would admit, 
To hear the puns, the brilliant wit — , 
Belly and sides were nearly split 

At Breakfast. 

"Thy wit, O Falstaff, oft before 
We've heard to make the table roar, 
And now it resounded more and more, 
At Breakfast. 

"And thine, O Blakeney, funny wight, 
Soul of good humour — thine, more bright, 
Filled all our hearts with new delight, 
At Breakfast. 

" All, all contributed their share 
To bring good humour, banish care, 
And happier souls there never were 

At Breakfast. 

ther of "Harry, sen.," and, like him, one many years registrar of the diocese of 

of the so-called "perpetual sheriffs" of Ossory, whose strange, eventful history 

Kilkenny. He died in 1847- Mr. Louis is locally well known. He was mayor 

Anderson was himself the author of the of Kilkenny in 1835, and high sheriff of 

lines which commemorate his " amazing that city in 1846 ; and was murdered by 

prowess" at breakfast. a bushranger, in Van Dieman's Land, 

1 The late Mr. William Watters, son in the year 1855. The terra "Victo- 
of Mr. William Watters, then clerk of rious" is here applied from his having 
the peace for the city of Kilkenny. made the greatest number of " hits" at 

2 Mr. Peter Blakeney, then an appren- the target-practice of the morning, 
tice to a solicitor in Kilkenny, and a 4 The late Lieutenant Paris Ander- 
great humourist. He left the locality son, of the Kilkenny Militia, brother of 
soon after, and I know nothing of his " Harry, sen.," and Louis, 
subsequent career. s The late Mr. John Henry Prim, so- 

3 The late Mr. William Grace, for licitor, who died in 1842. 




The Bull Inn, Irishtown, Kilkenny. 
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" Health to you, Falstaff — ever may 
Such joy be yours, as was the day 
You lost and willingly did pay, 

The Breakfast. 

" And often may we meet again; 
And may some worthier poet's pen 
Describe the joys experienced then, 

At Breakfast.'' 

But the only existing remain of the earlier Kilkenny inns, from 
which we may judge of what their appearance, capacity, and pre- 
tension may have been, is the ruin of the " Bull Inn" in Irishtown. 
Of its internal arrangements we have no means of forming any ac- 
curate idea, as it has been unroofed, and all its doors and partitions 
removed as long as I can remember it ; but externally it presented a 
high-pitched gable to the front, surmounted by a massive stone 
chimney. The door opened in the centre of the ground floor, but 
it has been modernly altered, and built up, and we can only conjec- 
ture that, in accordance with the style of the period, it originally 
was round-headed. At either side of the door was a large square 
window, divided by mullions into three compartments, and sur- 
mounted by a drip kbel. The second story also was lighted in the 
front by two square windows, each divided by a single mullion, be- 
ing narrower but loftier than those below, and also having drip 
labels above. In the third story there were two narrow, flat-headed 
lights. To the rere the stone-framed windows were all extremely 
small in the ground floor, not being more than a foot square ; but 
the stories above showed high, narrow, slit-like lights, of the charac- 
ter of, but not quite so large as, the two uppermost windows in the 
gable fronting the street. Between the two second-story windows 
in the street-front, two carved stone escutcheons present themselves, 
one charged with the arms of the builder, and the other displaying 
a rude representation of the animal from which the house took its 
name, and being, in fact, its sign. 1 The charge on the former es- 
cutcheon is an eagle displayed, overall twobendlets, with, at the base 
of the shield, the date 1602, and beneath, in old English letters, the 
inscription — Jngmgnfa &ofcwtt 3Jo*e* On the shield to the left, as I 
have said, a bull is carved, in relief, at the base there being a less 
prominent design, apparently intended to represent a dog pursuing 

1 I presume that stone signs of this escutcheons, two of them charged with 

kind were usual in the inns of the period the Royal Arms. On making inquiry 

in this country and in England. A friend as to the history of the building, an old 

of mine, who was in the town of Maccles- inhabitant told him he remembered the 

field, in Cheshire, in the year 1841, had house to have been an inn, known as 

his attention attracted by a quaint-look- " The King's Arms," and that the stone 

ing old house in the market-place, the escutcheons were always looked upon as 

front of which displayed three stone its signs. They bore the date 1621. 
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a deer. The inscription above the shield is, in Roman letters, 
Bulles Inne ; and beneath, in old English characters, are words, in 
what schoolboys would term " bog Latin," reading thus — i3.omen 
fiufug fafci Dtcttur. This is obviously a bungle of the stone-cutter, 
who, from the mistake which he made in the word insignia in the 
other inscription, we have already seen can have known very little of 
Latin. He may, perhaps, have received instructions to cut the 
words " nomen hujus aedis dicitur," and, not understanding the 
language, made the mistake. If this interpretation of the intention 
of the founder of the establishment be correct, the inscription was 
meant to read, " Bull's Inn the name of this house is called," but, 
of course, this is a mere conjecture. In Burke's " General Ar- 
mory," the coat given for the name of Joceys and Jocoyes is argent, 
an eagle displayed sable, over all a bend gules, nearly agreeing with 
the arms on the inn. Although I have been able to discover very 
little about Robert Jose, Joyse, or Joice, as his name is indifferently 
given in old documents, I can fortunately identify him as con- 
nected with the locality, and an improver of the Irishtown in ano- 
ther way beside the building of an inn. He appears to have been a 
clergyman, and a member of the Chapter of St. Canice's Cathedral, 
being, in fact, the prebendary of Kilmanagh, to which dignity he 
was collated on the 13th August, 1578. In 1614 he was procurator 
to the chapter, an officer modernly termed " the economist :" and in 
pursuance of the authority thus vested in him, he built the gate and 
flight of steps leading from Velvet-lane to the Cathedral cemetery, 
as appears by the inscription similarly cut on both faces of a stone 
over the gateway arch, so as to be read on either side as follows : — 



IKo&ertttg Dose, procurator. $anc. 
3anuam % gratms. sumptubtts. 
lEcelesie. tttuffcauit. &n'o. 1614. 



The record of the Regal Visitation of the 13th of July, 1615, in- 
forms us of his age at the time, and the value of his benefices. It is 
as follows : — 

f Robertas Joyse antiquus minister aetatis oc- 

Prebend de Kilmanowgh J toginta annoru. Valor 15 u . Tenet etiam Rec- 

residens. ] toriam de Rathbeagh valor viginti Mercaru, et 

L vicaria de Rowar, valoris decern libraru. 

We are afforded still further information by the MS. e. 3. 14. Trin. 
Coll. Dub., which, naming him Robert Jose, as in the inscriptions 
already copied, states, " hee is to have and hath ii dispensations ; one 
for illegitimation [The other for a plurality of livings], Vicar of 
Kilmanagh, of the Rower, etaliorum." Of course, as a cleric, Jose 
did not play the part of the host of the " Bulle's Inne;" but as he 
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did not build it on the property of the Chapter, we must presume 
that it was a private speculation. The ground is part of the see- 
lands from which the Bishop of Ossory derived his revenue ; and we 
must, in the absence of all documentary evidence — for I have been 
unable to discover anything of the kind — assume that Jose took a 
lease of the ground from the bishop of the day, and on it built the 
establishment which has since given name to the alley or street in 
which it was erected, for the purpose of setting it, to be used as an 
inn ; and, being proud of his achievement in this respect, the founder 
of an inn appearing at the time, as I have before shown, to be 
deemed a public benefactor, he put up his armorial insignia, and in- 
scribed his name thereon, to commemorate the exploit. I cannot 
find anything further connecting its founder with " The Bull," 
unless that we may take it for granted — it is at least not improbable 
— that the inn was one of the two "stone houses" referred to in the 
following extract from the minute book of the Corporation of Irish- 
town, in 1603, the year after that in which the escutcheon bears 
date ; the house in which he gave the dinner to the Corporation, 
too, is very likely to have been " The Bull," for which James 
Archer may have been his tenant : — 

" John Joyse and Pirs Joyse admitted freeme for the fine of 4 s . ij u . 
wax. 

" The same tyme the pson Joyse, fath r to the sayd John and Pirse 
humbly made suite to the Portrive and Burgesses to admitt his children 
John and Pirse as free Burgesses and for the better inhabling them 
thereto, he hath enfeoffed a stone house to ech of his sayd sons, and be- 
stowed xx s . for a dynri [a dinner] in James Archer his house uppo the 
Portrive and Burgesses." 

" The parson" seems to have traded in the taking of houses in va- 
rious parts of Kilkenny, as I take him to be the " Robert Joyce" 
who, in 1610, was named in the minutes of the Corporation of Kil- 
kenny as having obtained from that municipal body a lease, for 101 
years, of " the moiety of a mease and half an orchard in the new 
Fryarn-street, at 13s. 4d. per annum, with two hens, and other cus- 
toms;" and in the Ormonde Rental a Mr. William Joyce is set 
down in 1703, as taking a fee-farm lease of a stone house, slated, 
with two small cabins in the court, in Pudding-lane, which had 
been formerly possessed by Robert Joyce. We have seen that he 
was a very old man in 1615, and he seems to have only survived a 
few years longer ; for his prebend being vacant in the beginning of 
the year 161 7-18, Abel Walsh was instituted thereto by the Crown. 
The name, in any of its forms of Jose, Joyse, or Joyce, no longer 
exists in connexion with house property in Kilkenny ; and before 
the end of the century, and even while the sons of Robert may have 
been living, the proprietorship of the " Bull Inn" seems to have 
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lapsed to the head landlord, the bishop, and the premises them- 
selves to have fallen into a ruinous state. Some of the stone win- 
dow-frames, by their scaled appearance, exhibit tokens of having 
been subjected to the action of strong heat, and it is probable that 
the inn was one of the houses on the see lands in Irishtown which 
Bishop Griffith Williams so bitterly complains of as having been 
burned during the Rebellion of 1641, and the ensuing struggle with 
Cromwell's soldiery. A transcript of a lease is preserved in the 
office of the registrar of the diocese, bearing date the 26th March, 
1687, whereby Thomas [Otway] Lord Bishop of Ossory, " for and 
in consideration of the rents and reservations hereinafter expressed, 
as also for the laying out and disbursing of the sum of three score 
pounds sterling in the setting up of the ruins and repairing the 
house hereby demised," granted, set, and to farm let unto Francis 
Rowlidge, of Irishtown, near Kilkenny, gentleman, " all that, the 
stone house, with the ancient appurtenances, commonly called the 
Bull's Inne, in the Irishtown aforesaid," for the term of twenty-one 
yeatfs, the tenant agreeing to pay for the premises and five closes or 
parks in the west side of the Butts, within the burgagery of Irish- 
town, also included in the lease, " the yearly sum of seven pounds 
sterling, current and lawful money of England," and also binding 
himself and his successors, " at their own proper cost and charge, 
to build, repair, maintain, and uphold all the said stone house, stiff, 
staunch, and tenantable," a covenant which has heen modernly ne- 
glected. The interest of Francis Rowlidge, or Rutlidge, in the 
premises seems to have passed to the Loughnan family, the present 
lessees of the premises, a renewal of the lease taken from the bishop 
by Mr. Connel Loughnan, of Irishtown, on the 3rd November, 1810, 
stipulating that the annual rent to be paid for the premises known 
as " The Bull Inn, in Bull-alley," should be £2 10s. From the 
smallness of the sum, we must presume that the old house was in 
ruins at the time, as it has been as long as I can remember it. 

The accompanying engraving, from an accurate sketch made by 
the Rev. James Graves in the year 1841, will afford an idea of what 
the building is likely to have been when erected by the Rev. Robert 
Jose, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and what it ac- 
tually was for many years lately, till the city grand jury, within the 
past twelvemonth, in widening the alley to which it gave name, 
also presented the old inn itself as a dangerous public nuisance, from 
the incline which the gable presented ; and in order to prevent any 
evil consequences which might occur from its fall, took it down to 
within a few feet of the windows of the second story, in which mu- 
tilated condition it now remains. 



